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STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIAN PALEOGRAPHY 

Under the above caption I published in an earlier issue of this 
Journal 1 a study (I) of the varying forms of the letter y in the oldest 
Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic manuscripts, as a contribution 
toward the solution of certain questions of relationship between 
Norse and English script. I there also made an examination 
(II) of the charter hand in Norwegian and Icelandic MSS. before 
1225, and I came to the conclusion that " the Latin script of Ice- 
land, which was originally a pure book-hand, continued to pre- 
serve this character down to about 1225. At that time a current 
of influence from Norway set in, resulting in a style of writing which 
came to have many of the marks of the chancery hand. . . . 
In Norway, however, the script used in books had, in the XHth 
century, mainly the character of a chancery hand prevailingly 
somewhat set in style; a pure book-hand is rarely met with." 

The results of further investigations into English and Scan- 
dinavian script are here offered in the hope that they may throw 
some light upon the problem of the earliest history of the Latin 
script in southwestern Norway. 2 I shall examine, 1, the technique 
of the letters p and \> in English and Norwegian writing; 2, 
the use of u, v, \>, y and / in Early West Norwegian writing. In 
considering the former of these questions it seemed to me desirable 
to summarize briefly the facts with regard to the forms of the 
two corresponding runes in the English inscriptions, whence 
p and \> were taken over in the Insular of early English writing. 3 

Ill 

The Letters b and \> in Early English and Scandinavian 

Writing 
The runes p and p in The English Inscriptions. I shall base 
my observations on the reproductions in George Stephens' Old 

1 Vol. XIV, pp. 530-543. 

2 On the origins of East Norwegian script see my article "On the Earliest 
History of the Latin Script in Eastern Norway" in Publications of the Society 
for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study II, pp. 92-106. The foundation 
for all special investigations was laid by Professor M. Efegstad in Vestnorske 
Maalfore. Innleiding. See review in this Journal, VIII, pp. 602-605. 

3 The usual abbreviations will be employed. See also note 6 of the article 
referred to above. 
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Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England, Vol. II, pp. 375- 
501, and Vol. Ill, pp. 157-222, and on those in W. Vietor's Die 
N ordhumbrischen Runensteine.* 

For the inscription on the Franks Casket there is also the- 
excellent photograph, plate 289 in Vol. II of Series I of The Paleo- 
graphic Society. In the case of the Scandinavian inscriptions the 
references will be given below. 

In the English inscriptions the rune for "thorn" has only now 
and then a curved bi-stave. When found in this form the stave 
is either a bow or it is a curved stave whose lower end slants more 
prominently than the upper; the latter departs from the main 
stave in a descending stroke. Such curved forms of it may be 
seen on the Lancashire Cross (ORM, II, p. 376), where it occurs 
twice; 5 on the Cloquet Island Inscription, (I.e., 480), once; and on 
the Bewcastle Monument, where it seems to occur twice (I.e., 399). 
In all other instances we find, instead of the bow, two straight 
strokes, one cut from the main stave down to the right, the other 
from the first stave down to the left to the main stave, so that the 
three staves describe a triangle. It will be convenient to use the 
words "bow" and "triangle" for these two forms. We find the tri- 
angle on the following inscriptions: the Hartlepool Inscriptions 
(I.e., pp. 392-396), three times; the Bewcastle Monument, three 
times; the Ruthwell Cross, (I.e., p. 407), seven times, and further- 
more once in which the juncture of the two lines is rounded off 
slightly; the Falstone Inscription (I.e., p. 456), once evidently 
(the bistave is here high up on the main stave); the Franks 
Casket, six times; the Monk Wermouth Inscription (I.e., p. 477), 
once; the Brough Stone (ORM, III, p. 170), once; the Thornhill 
Stone (ORM, III, p. 209), twice. There are, therefore, in all, 
twenty occurrences of the triangle to five of the bow. 6 

In English runic script, therefore, the letter "thorn" regularly 
had a triangular bistave. And it may be noted that it usually 

4 Abbreviated ORM. and NR . respectively. 

6 The b in line 1 is slightly defective. The photograph, ORM., II, p. 
376, is of a cast of the inscription "exactly engraved" on wood by Henneberg 
and Rosenstand, who leave it defective, but NR. shows it to be triangular. 

" I have not here taken into account mere transcriptions in ORM., although 
the editor has evidently aimed to write bow or triangle according as one or the 
other appeared in the inscription. It may be noted that also in the transcrip- 
tions the bow is rare. In some of the photographs in NR. the types are too 
indistinct to be made out with certainty. 
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also has this form in those inscriptions which exhibit a tendency 
to employ curved strokes in certain other letters. 

The rune for "wen," the bow-form of which varies a little 
more, has the same two shapes and the technique is precisely the 
same; there too the bow-form is relatively rare. The occurrences 
are as follows: the bow, or near approaches to it, is seen on the 
Collingham Shaft (ORM, II, p. 391), once; the Bewcastle Monu- 
ment, twice, one distinctly round; the Ruth well Cross, once; the 
Franks Casket, slightly rounded, once; and on the Thornhill 
Stone, once. The triangle occurs as follows: Bewcastle, seven 
times; Ruthwell, five times; Franks Casket, five times, the upper 
stroke tends here somewhat toward the horizontal position; the 
Brough Stone, four times; and the Whitby Bone Comb, once. 
There are, therefore, twenty-two instances of the triangle as 
against six of the bow. The preponderance of the former over 
the bow is about the same as in the case of "thorn." 

In English runic script, therefore, the letter "wen" had regular- 
ly the form with a triangular bi-stave (in about four-fifths of the 
occurrences). The bi-staves of the two letters have the same 
form and were made in the same way; there is no other difference 
between the two letters, except that of the higher position of the 
bi-stave of the "wen," and even this difference is sometimes not 
carried out clearly. The superior extension of the vertical of the 
p must be maintained if the two are to retain their distinctive 
character. Otherwise they would become identical in their form, 
precisely as did the corresponding letters in English vernacular 
script in its later phases when p coincided with \> and y. As 
far as the runes in question are concerned, however, I observe 
again that the shape of both p and \) is identical except for the 
fact that in the case of "thorn" the bi-stave is cut about at 
the middle of the upright. It may be noted, however, that on 
the Franks Casket the upper stroke of the bi-stave of the p 
tended toward a more nearly horizontal position, something that 
leads to a more slanting and slightly longer lower stroke. Possibly 
this represents a tendency in p (or in both runes?). 

"Thorn" and "Wen" in Insular Script 
Let us turn now to the oldest examples of these letters in the 
Insular. 7 Just how early the two runes in question were adopted 

'I.e., the Insular or Anglo-Saxon script of English vernacular writing. 
For the later mixed form when the technique comes to be mainly Carolingian 
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by northern English scribes for writing in the vernacular, or for 
native names in the otherwise Latin text, we cannot know pre- 
cisely, but it probably was about 700. Of the two letters in 
question it was clearly p that established itself first. Thus in 
Mpelheard's Decree, date 803, Pal. Soc, Vol. II, Ser. I, Plate 23, 
p is found only three times, 8 whereas \> occurs fourteen times. 9 
The spirant was, however, also otherwise represented, namely 
by 8; of this type the letter in question has twenty- two instances. 
In the list of names in Grant of Of a of the year 793-4 only 3 is 
used for the spirant, four times in all. 10 However, p also was 
otherwise represented, namely by uu (double u). In the Grant 
to Headda, date 759, the single occurrence of the sound is written 
berhtuuald, 11 and that for 793 writes uuermundi, uuigmundi and 
uuigbriht by the side of Coenyalh. In Mpelheard's decree of 803 
the writing with uu survives in the names uulfheard twice and 
uulfred, uuigmund, eaduulf and uuihtun, in all six times as com- 
pared with fourteen for \). 

It is p, then, that was first established; and the form the letter 
assumed in the script of the time was one with a short horizontal 
stroke and a somewhat longer descending stroke, which joins the 
main stave at or slightly below the base of the line of writing. 
This is also the form of the p; and the two letters retain this simi- 
larity of shape down to the second half of the eleventh century. 
Also after that they differ but little in some MSS., wholly coin- 
ciding in the XIV th c, even as to the length of the main stave. 
In the Grant from Werfrith to WulfsiS, date 904, 12 the bi-stave 
of \> has everywhere in the facsimile a horizontal upper bi-stave, 
whose position is along the top of the line, precisely as the p in 
the same MS., or as in the Grant from Berhtwulf, 13 of 848, or the 
Durham Ritual of the Xth c, (there is no^> in this MS.). 14 Similar 

the name Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Carolingian should be used for such script 
as retains certain Insular types. 

8 afyhelheah, line 2, of the list of names; afyelheah, line 9, and (fyelheard 
on the back of the charter. 

9 yernod line 3, \>ig yerd, line 6, etc. 

10 Signum apelheardi, etc. 

11 L. c, Plate X, Pal. Soc. 
12 L. c, Plate XIII. 
"X. c, Plate 24. 
14 L. c, Plate 240. 
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is the form in the interlinear glosses of the Ltndisfame Gospels^ 
(of 700, the glosses, 10th a), and the Gospels of MacRegol 16 (about 
800, glosses 10th a), and in the Exeter Book, 950. 17 

In the longer main stave of the thorn, however, as it appears 
in the earliest occurrences and regularly in the later script for 500 
years, a very definite differentiation was introduced. It was 
natural that the body of the thorn should be written in the line, 
and this led to a letter with a superior extension as well as an 
extension below the line. But the prominence of the vertical 
stroke above the line in its earliest form was, I think, the result of 
its original exclusive use in abbreviations of pest, pcette, etc. And 
the long main stave, which it thus came to have, is characteristic 
of it to the end of the Xlth century. 

As compared with the corresponding runes the upper bi-stave 
is no longer a downward slanting stroke. However, it probably 
was that in its earliest use also in the script. I find only a single 
instance of this, however, in the facsimiles before me, namely in 
f>a, line 4 of the Salisbury Psalter, MS. 150. 18 The reason for the 
new form undoubtedly lies in the fact, that, in writing, it was a 
more natural stroke. This change having been made, there 
followed with it the longer second stroke, especially in large script, 
for this stroke must at any rate reach the base of the written line; 
that was the only natural shape. 

Now in the second half of the Xth c. the upper bistave of the p 
begins to assume a slightly upward slanting direction. Both 
the old and the new form is found in the Salisbury Psalter. Here 
the former is still seen mpe, line 4, and pas, line 10; but elsewhere 
we have the slanting upper stroke, as in pinre in line 7. The 
reason for this change may have been in part that the upper 
stroke was written continuously with the last stroke of the pre- 
ceding letter, in which case it would tend to take an upward 
direction. Such are some of the earliest occurrences of the slope- 
ing stave; See, e.g., befceayap, Plate 189; cp. also aepelheah, Plate 
23, line two of list of names. The change was also perhaps due 
in part to the greater prominence that was given to the lower 

15 L. c, Plate 3. 

» L. c, Plate 90. 

" Facsimile in Thompson's GLP., Plate 146. 

»L. c, Plate 198. 
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stroke, as an upward movement of the wrist in the writing of the 
first stroke gave greater scope for the lower stroke. But by this 
change a strikingly different bistave was soon effected. If the 
first stroke is very short the whole right side of the letter tends 
to assume the appearance of a single, slightly rounded stroke, 
as in fiat, line 3 in the Salisbury Psalter. Or again the bistave will 
assume the shape of a curved line which rises at first, then curves 
down to the main stave. The latter is the typical shape in Eng- 
lish writing of the 11th c. an 1 down to about 1100; side by side 
with it are, however, often seen letters with a broken bistave. 
It may be noted, finally, that in the latter half of the Xth c. 
the [> is also found in a somewhat changed form; the top is open, 
there is a single, clubbed bistave. In Aelfric's Heptateuch, early 
Xlth c. closed and open p are found side by side. 

' Thorn' and 'Wen ' in Early East Norwegian MSS. 

We find that the technique of the p in East Norwegian is iden- 
tical with that of the English letter. The bistave is either a broken 
line ascending at first, then descending, or it is a curved line 
which begins as an upward stroke. In AM. 655, IX, n the \> is 
usually open and the p closed; but the latter is also sometimes 
open, a,spa, B, Ir, 7. 20 Also the y is often closed, as \>iSrr, page B, Ir, 
line 14, or \>a in line 6, quite as in English practice. It should be 
noted, however, that while the two letters are closely associated, 
and exhibit the same technique as regards the bistave, that of \> 
is generally a somewhat longer stroke, coinciding with that of the 
usual open \>, as for example in the English 10th c. MSS. spoken 
of above. 

Quite similar are the letters p and \> in the first hand of AM. 
315, g, of the Frostathing Law, and also, for that matter, that of 
the second hand, (the second and the third leaves). 21 The letters 
are, however, less regular in the latter (the script as a whole 
is that of a less well- trained writer). It is to be noted, here, how- 
ever, that the two letters do not seem to retain quite the same 
similarity of form. I shall finally mention the Letter of Earl 

19 Of this and subsequent ONorw. manuscripts mentioned the examina- 
tion is based on photographic copies in the Illinois Scandinavian Collection 
unless specifically stated otherwise. 

20 The references are to fragment B, page and line. 

21 These two pages are clearly by a different hand. 
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Skule of 1225, facsimile 49 in Atlas, 1905, as an instance where 
the differentiation spoken of is complete. 

It has been shown by Hsegstad 22 that nw Norwegian script of 
even the early fragments exhibit in many ways the influence of 
the East Norwegian school of writing, especially as regards ortho- 
graphy and the adoption of the types p and y. I may point out 
that, also in the matter of the way of writing the p and the y and 
in the technique of other types the influence of the East, that is 
Trondhjem (or the Frostalaw), is evidenced. Fragment AM. 
315 f. of the older Gulathing Law, date the close of the Xllth c, 
has the same form of p and y, the latter regularly open. The 
script of this hand is small and the opening between the staves 
of the p often quite narrow. The initial stroke of the bistave of 
p here is often a horizontal or nearly so, evidently cases of the 
earlier p with a horizontal stroke as its first bistave. In this 
connection I shall next speak of Frag. RA , I B,™ which Haegstad 
holds to be "utantvil fraa tidi fyre 1200 " u and apparently nw. 
Norwegian, namely G, k.s. 1347, from Sunnmjzire, which exhibits 
this form of p. The date of this one-page roster of names is the 
last quarter of the Xllth c. The prevailing p is here J?3, but the 
upper part of the stroke rises but slightly, and in some instances, 
as, e.g., manapar, 1. %, % we seem to have the form \>2. Finally, 
I shall note the fact that J>3, or a close approach to it, is rather 
the commonest form of the letter in AM. 315, e, a nw. Norwegian 
fragment of the Gulathing Law. In this MS. y is often closed; 
in general the MS. exhibits a technique that is somewhat more 
removed from the East Norwegian method than those we have 
considered. 

We have gone over briefly the runes p and y in English and East 
Norwegian script. In both the two letters are closely associated 
in form, just as in English runic writing they were formally very 
similar. In English script p early took a characteristic shape, a 
natural normalization of the English rune p with its prevailing 
triangular body. Now East Norw. writing took over certain 

22 Vestnorske Maalffire fyre 1350. 

23 RA ( = Rigsarkiv, Christiania) in the Government Archives, Chris- 
tiania. 

24 hoc. cit. 

25 MS. Manap. 
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letters from the vernacular script of England; however, the p 
could, conceivably, have been derived from the rune 'thorn' in 
Norway as well as in England. But the Norwegian rune had at 
the time in question a bowed bi-stave, not a triangular one; and 
I shall try to show below, that where the runic p was borrowed it 
resulted in a wholly different form of letter in Norwegian script. 
The identity of form as between East Norw. and English p would 
seem to show that/> was taken over with other letters from English 
script, and the native runic 'thorn' had no influence upon it. 

'Thorn' and 'Wen' in Southwest Norwegian Writing 

At the outset I shall say that here we seem everywhere to 
meet with a different tradition. We are, to be sure, much handi- 
capped in the effort to get at the fact of the kind of script that 
was first used in sw. Norway; what has been preserved from there 
is mostly of a somewhat later date. But tradition is a tenacious 
thing, and it should be possible to find the answer to this question 
from the paleography and the orthography of the earliest docu- 
ments that have been preserved. That the newly acquired art 
of writing in Latin letters, an aquisition which came with Chris- 
tianity, was practiced as much and as skilfully in the great Gulalaw 
of western and southwestern Norway as it was in the great Fros- 
talaw of the northern part of eastern Norway we have no reason 
to doubt. 

The oldest example of sw. Norw. writing is evidently AM. 
310 qv.® In this MS. the p differs in form from the one observed 
above in that its body is squarish in shape; and the latter differs in 
technique in that it is made in two strokes. I shall, below, speak 
of this P as the p with two bi-staves. The first stave, here the 
main one, is a squarish stroke which ends as a vertical; the second 
stave is a short horizontal line written from the long stave out 
to and connecting with the first bi-stave. 27 The lower bi-stave is 
generally a horizontal line, but it may sometimes join the first 
stave in an upward curve; in such a case the two will approach 
the bow-shape. In the facsimile before me (Atlas, 19) there 
are forty-six occurrences of p, all written with two bi-staves and 
in the above form. The lower stave is, in most cases, clearly 

*Groth: Del arnamagnaanske Haattdskrift 220 qvarto, 1895. 
" Sometimes intersecting one or both of the other staves. 
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seen as beginning somewhat to the left of the long stave. The 
figure formed by the two bistaves will sometimes be quite square, 
as pu, line 37. However, the top is, in this as in most sw. 
Norw. manuscripts, somewhat curved. The distinguishing mark 
is the horizontal lower stroke on which the upper one rests. 

Furthermore in sw. Norw. script p and \> are no longer asso- 
ciated in their technique; the main part of the one is everywhere 
clearly distinct from that of the other. There is here no tradition 
linking the two together in the way they are written. On the 
other hand it is p and p, whose forms are here found to be asso- 
ciated: the bi-staves of the two are alike and are produced in 
the same way. 28 Of the p in sw. Norw. script I shall, therefore, 
now have nothing more to say in the present discussion; I shall, 
however, take it up again below in connection with v, u and y. 

Quite the same as above is the condition in both hands of 
Ups. DG. 4-7 (fac, of hand 2, Atlas, 22) f the bi-staves form a 
square or an angular figure which is made in two strokes, the 
lower one a short horizontal one, written from left to right. There 
is one single instance of a one-stroke bow, namely pangat, line 17. 
Equally striking is the form in hand 1 represented in the Dialog 
between Courage and Cowardice, lines 1-13 of Leaf 6, and the 
Pamphilus and Galathea, leaves 3-5. Here the body of the letter 
is often perfectly square, and evidently in such cases is usually 
made in three strokes, as in the former pinum, line 4, or pat, line 
6. Elsewhere we also meet with a roundish upper stave. Among 
later MSS. I shall mention only RA . 5 of the Gulathing Law and 
RA. 23. In the latter the upper bi-stave is either merely a short 
vertical stroke, which is straight or inclines slightly to the left 
at the top; the base is a slender horizontal. It is again the south- 
western form with a prominent upper stave and a horizontal 
base. In RA. 5 the old form still maintains itself (date "seldre 
end 1300" 30 ). 

With regard to northwest Norwegian practice I shall merely 
say that paleographically this region represents a meeting ground 

28 J> and p are identical except for the longer main stave of ]>. See, e.g., 
gripa, page 1, line 9 or \>apn, page 6, line 7. 

28 Description in Godel's Katalog, pp. 2-3. 

"Quoted from my copy of the handwritten catalog of the Rigsarkiv, 
Christiania. 
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of two opposing traditions, with the southwestern or the (north-) 
eastern dominating in varying degree in the different manuscripts. 
Of the three hands of the Homiliebdk (AM. 619 qu.) the third 
stands somewhat nearer to southwestern tradition. It may be 
noted that p, \>, and p are all distinct in this hand. Also in AM. 
315, e, southwestern things prevail, but it is a mixed script. In 
some cases here the two bi-staves of the p form an almost perfect 
bow (the lower one is written from the left). Elsewhere the bi- 
stave is a bow of one stroke. RA. 58 Cod. A. exhibits the regular 
w. Norw. p with two strokes, the upper one square or curved; 
the prevailing shape is a squarish letter. The similarity of p 
and p is to be noted; also the effort to join the two strokes of the 
bi-staves so as to form a bow. In RA . 19a the two strokes some- 
times do not join, or again there is the bowed bi-stave (possibly 
sometimes in one stroke?). P and p are much alike, \) different 
from both. 

We may now, it seems to me, draw our conclusions from the 
form of the letter p as we find them in southwest Norwegian. It 
is here of quite a different shape from that of the East, and the 
formal association with y is lacking. The body of the p is here a 
squarish figure or is rounded at the top, and it has a horizontal 
base written in a separate stroke; by the side of this there is the 
form with a bow as a bi-stave. We must look for the source of 
this p in the p of the Norwegian runic inscriptions. The runic p 
of this period was, as we know, one which uniformly had a full 
round bi-stave, as regularly in the younger runes in the form in 
which they were used in Norway after about the year 1000. 31 
That this should be done was indeed a natural thing. And in 
adopting the p into the new script the scribe employs the two 
strokes, as best securing the bow-shaped bi-stave of the rune he 
was writing. 

31 In the inscriptions written in the older runes in Norway the b may 
have either a triangular or bow-shape bi-stave; the former, e.g., on the Belland 
Stone, the By stone, the second b the Reistad Stone, etc., the latter on the 
Bratsberg Stone, elsewhere slightly rounded. See Bugge: Norges Indskrifter 
med de aldre Runer, pp. 97, 210, 218, 376, etc. In the Danish inscriptions, 
however, the bi-stave is evidently regularly a round stave or a long curve, that 
may often join the main stave near the top. In Swedish inscriptions the bi- 
stave is also round. In the Norwegian inscriptions of 1000 to 1200 the bow- 
shaped b is fixed in the form we find reproduced in the oldest MSS. discussed 
above. The beginning and the end of the bi-stave is horizontal or nearly so. 
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IV 

The Use of m, v, y, y, and/ in West Norwegian 

Before turning to the West Norwegian manuscripts it will be 
well to note briefly the East Norwegian practice. 

.'• ammary of East Norw. conditions: AM. 655, IX. The letters 
.•;ed are: u, \>, and /. V occurs as a capital; it is found only a 
single time as a small letter, namely in vcere, Fragm. B, Ir, line 
25. The type y, small or capital, has a distinctive form; the 
shanks are divergent at the top and it is always dotted. See 
further Table in JEGP. XIV, page 535. 

The letter \> is always consonantal; it is used regularly for 
v (u, w) initially {\>a, yaitti) and after tautosyllabic consonant, 
s\>a, p\>i, h\>at, etc. 

The letter u regularly represents the vowel {ut, guS); as con- 
sonant it appears in combination with q in necquarri and quasc, 
otherwise only in sua, once, <zue, once, and for medial / in 
normalized orthography as below. The vowel sound u is not 
represented in any other way. 

The letter / for the voiced spirant appears regularly only in 
final position after a vowel, as of, gaf, and grof, and medially 
before a consonant. Examples: sialfr, silfr, gefr, lifna, nafne. 
nafs (for nafns), hofding, and in the cases: hafSe, dioflum, gofga, 
and finally ixiparf. The/ is always the AS. type; its main stave is 
very short, the bi-staves are two parallel rising strokes which 
usually end in a short vertical bar. 

For the sound v in intervocalic position (normal writing / 
as in the immediately preceding cases) the fragment regularly 
has pw. The cases are: hafua (various inflexional forms), ge^ua. 
lofua, ifuir, li^ua, raufuar, graufuen and hafued. Also medially 
between consonant and vowel, as sial^uan. h\>ar^ua, and pur- 
fuanda. This spelling evidently represents the change from a 
traditional writing with / in such position to one with u. The 
latter is represented by four occurrences: heme and hceuir, twice 
each. 

AM. 315, g. The letters used are u, \>, y, and p. The letter 
y, which does not appear as a capital,' has a distinctive form prom- 
inently bent to the left, with the main stave the right side. It is 
always dotted. V nowhere occurs. The use of \> and « cor- 
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responds closely to the above. But the writing /« is not found; 
/ is used instead, u once (riuua = riufa). The p usually has two 
dots as bi-staves. 

Dipt. Norv. I, 1. (Skule jarls brev), date 122. 32 The letters 
w, \>, y and/ are used; v is found as a numeral for 5 and in the two 
abbreviations hm—hvcern and hvcer=hvcerer, and otherwise in 
the word hviti. The y is not here so distinctive in form; the 
main stroke is the left one, but it usually differentiates itself 
from p by a leftward bend and it is regularly dotted. The \> 
has both shanks turning to the left. The use of u, \> and / is as 
in AM. 655, IX; \> is a consonant 30 times; u appears in this 
function only in huceriu, sua (twice) and pui. In intervocalic 
position \> here takes the place of fu, u (and/), as ga\>om, ceyenlega, 
liyum, ha\>a. The use of v in hviti is possibly an extension of the 
use of v in abbreviations; the use of v in such a case as hvasr is 
clearly an extension of its use in him. The traditional function 
of v was that as a numeral for 5 ; from this use the letter was 
taken over first, evidently for clearness sake, in proximity to 
short-staved letters (as n in him above). 

The Earliest West Norwegian Practice 

We shall consider mainly only those MSS. that belong to the 
southwest. 

AM. 310 qu. Dated by Groth 1225. The letters used are 
u > v > V> y> and/. However, p is relatively extremely rare; on the 
one facsimile page we have of this MS. 33 it occurs only twice, 
namely in u\>ilia, line 1, and u\>arlega in line 25. Evidently the 
type is not fully established in the script of this MS., and it seems 
to be used more especially in the neighborhood of short-staved 
letters. In the two instances cited it is an open type, regular 
enough in its shape, the main stave is straight, but it has a sharp 
turn at the end, an influence from the y. The letter y has its 
bistave on the right side; the left main stave is prominently bent, 
wherein it usually differs from p, and it ends in an abrupt turn 
to the left. As regards dotting, the page before us has ten occur- 
rences of the dotted y and two of the undotted, namely mynda, 
line 9, and synilega, line 19. In form the y shows considerable 

82 Atlas, 1905, Plate 49. 
"Atlas, 1905, Plate 19. 
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fluctuation. There is the prevailing form as above, which is 
open at the top, but it also occurs closed and the main stave 
approaches the straighter form. In the one undotted form the 
top is closed, hence here we have a perfect p, except for the bend 
of the main stave. 

The v occurs practically only initially, but in this position 
rather frequently especially in the preposition viS, and the various 
inflexional forms of the verb vera (6 out of 17 on the page before 
us). The v is used in letter abbreviation in % = vera and in symbol 
abbreviation in natvtrp, vtx'Si, and vera. This is a matter I shall 
come back to below. As regards the use of u, v, p and/ in the MS. 
as a whole I shall note the following things from the very full 
discussion in the Introduction to Groth's diplomatic edition. 
Of the use of u and v Groth says: "Lyden v betegnes i fremlyd i 
regelen ved tegnene u eller v der bruges om hinanden, som det 
synes uden spor af forskjel, undertiden ved det saakaldte angel- 
saksiske v. I indlyd betegnes den tonende dentilabiale spirant 
ved p eller p, der bruges om hinanden." 34 The list of 
examples given then show some cases of p before vowel initially, 
after tautosyllabic consonant (rare evidently, no cases on the 
page in the Atlas). Then the fact is noted that p is used very 
often at the beginning of the second member of a compound, as 
all\>alldr, whereas here v or u is used only now and then ("af og 
til"). 36 

The lists of occurrences would indicate that to some extent 
the use of the long-staved p was a matter of choice for clearness 
sake. Within the limitations of their function, that is as con- 
sonants, v and p are found in a considerable proportion of all 
occurrences before or after i, n, u, or m. The list contains 20 cases 
of p before i; these words have variant forms, but these variants 
(five) are all written with p. To be sure p is also found 21 times 
before a (of these \)aru, 13 times) and before e 19 times (of which 
\>era, 8 times). But here one also finds variants in u, as uel, uann. 
And again clearly in such cases as u\>arlect and uyarscari, the 
writing uu would have been open to misinterpretation as a form 
of writing w (the writing uu for tor« occurs in Groth's lists.) 
In this connection observe the form vurpu, lines 27-8 in the fac- 

" L. c, p. xxxi. My interpretation of the use of v, \>, and/, it will be seen, 
differs from that of Groth. 
W£. c. 
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simile page. By reason of such writing we today may know for a 
certainty that the writer pronounced vur- and not ur-. Other 
instances of p are: Am\ripr, Ey\>indr, uunyiggs, and after initial 
u-, u\>igr, uyilia, uyin, u\>itandi, u\>itzku; in fact the privative 
«- is regularly followed by \> or v (uvinir, uvinum). 

The use of \> is principally perhaps a practical matter. The 
letter is limited in its use, it is evidently only getting a fixed place 
in the script of this MS., but there are a great many cases where 
it can be used with advantage, lending clearness to the script and it 
becomes an important aid to the reading of what has been written; 
so we find the writer adopting it sometimes initially, but 
rather often medially in the ways indicated above. 

Now as regards intervocalic position, or otherwise medially in 
position normally represented by / (i.e. after / and r). The 
author's citation of examples contain 176 of y and 102 oifiyfir 
everywhere?) for the intervocalic position, and 34 of \> and 19 
of / in other medial position. In final position it is always /. 
Now here we seem to find several principles or considerations 
operating. The word Ufa is always written /ipa, 13 times (cp, 
also muncliyinu), lip, 3 times and li fir, once; no cases of liua, etc. 
In other cases it is evidently an individual habit or possibly a 
scribal fashion in a particular region, in a particular school of 
writing, which governs the writing of certain words and names. 
Thus the word hafa is written ha\>a 86 times as compared with 
hafa, 16 times. In fact if one eliminates the verb hafa from the 
list of words with intervocalic p or / there will remain 90 cases 
of \}, and 86 of /; the preponderance of \> disappears. 

Now how is this to be explained? There is no evidence of a 
much-practiced abbreviation hav, which might have led to the 
regular writing of p in this word also where it is written out in 
full. And yet the reason evidently lies somewhere here. We 
noticed above that the writing of p before a occurs 21 times (there 
were 20 of \> before i). Now of these 21 thirteen were of yaru, 
and nearly half of the cases where \> was written before e were 
cases of the word \>era (8 of 19). It is not difficult to see the 
influence which is operating here: vera was very commonly ab- 
breviated, in which case v not u was used; this led to a practice 
of not writing u initially in this word even when written full. 
One would then usually write vera of course; but \> and v were 
regularly interchangeable substitutes for « in ways discussed 
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above. Also, the frequent abbreviation vera had the further 
effect of associating it and a in other words, too, aided there by 
practical considerations (as liva, etc.). So we find the writing 
geya 13 times but gefa only 5, and similarly in other words in 
smaller of larger proportion. In this way the regular writing of 
ha\>a came about. 

Our scribe preferably writes -pa or -va then. However, if 
the vowel that follows is o or u he has a decided leaning for /; 
in fact here v or \> are practically never used. Thus he always 
writes gajugr, gofugr (19 times), and hafuH, hofud (33 times), 
diofull always (10 times). Now it may not be easy to discover 
all the motives that have influenced the writer in these cases. 
In the case of a following a the writing pa may have been given up 
partly for practical reasons, — the upper bi-stave of the p often 
tends to run into the upper part of the main stave of the a; but 
this consideration did not enter in the cases of pw. At any rate 
he writes p in these words 62 times, [> once. Cp. again haya as 
as above (86 times, ha$a 16); but on the other hand regularly 
hafum, hofum. 

The word yfir is always written with p it would seem. Here 
again the reason is apparently a somewhat similar one; the two 
long and somewhat similar looking letters in juxtaposition is 
avoided. Since he knows that a dotless y, formally very much 
like \>, is often used (he also uses it himself) y\rir was less clear 
than yfir (and perhaps he thought the latter was a more pleasing 
form too). The name Sigvaldi might also have been written 
Sigualdi or Sigvaldi. However, he always writes Sigvalldi. 53 
times in all; (Sig\>alldi occurs once in a superscription). The 
preference of va or [>a over ua is thus again exhibited, and our 
scribe's almost exclusive use of v (or \>) before a in medial position. 

I shall now pass on to a brief examination of Upps. DG. 4-7, 
leaves 1-2, date about 1235. There is a facsimile of six lines in 
Munch's Olaf Tryggvessfins Saga, 1853. The types used are 
u, v, \), y and/. The \> is open twice and closed twice; the y is 
open twice and closed once. The clear distinction is the dotting 
of the y, except for this fact the two letters seem not to be dis- 
tinguished formally, less so than in AM. 310, qu. The v is narrow 
at the base and the left shank turns to the left. Its right stave 
once runs slightly below the right one; we thus for the first time 
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meet with a v with a short 'tail,' which gives the letter some- 
thing of the appearance of a short y. The fragment of text in 
question consists of two leaves, printed in Munch's edition pp. 
64-71. This print, inadequate for our purpose (no indication of 
the dotting of y, use of \> or where abbreviations are used) shows, 
at any rate, that while the vowel u is regularly written u, capital 
V functions for vowel in names, (Vlfr), and as the second letter 
at the beginning of new paragraphs in Nv (by the side of Nu) and 
furthermore in the word winum, p. 66. The letter u is regularly 
employed as a consonant initially and after tautosyllabic h, g, 
s, t, and k, but otherwise rarely. The letters tor|) are regularly 
used next to i, u, n and m; in fact the printed text shows no excep- 
to this, v (in the text standing for v or \>) occurs 57 times, u none 
in such position; e.g., vtd, vita, vilia, vinir, hevir, yvir, etc. Thus 
in this hand the use of the letters in question leads to a system 
of orthography which is very different, indeed, from that of the 
East as represented in the Trondhjem form. I may finally men- 
tion that capital V is vocalic in Vpyrmir, otherwise v is always 
a consonant. 

Although AM. 15 e, is linguisitcally nw. Norwegian and paleo- 
graphically a mixed script, belonging to a zone where both styles 
of writing have met and mingled, some w.Nw. features in it should 
be mentioned. This exceedingly interesting fragment may be as- 
sumed to antedate somewhat the two MSS. discussed, but probably 
by only a decade or two. Here u is regularly a vowel; otherwise it 
is used only after tautosyllabic consonant (cp. above). But v 
is also used as a vowel, as before n or m in vm, vmaga, and vnnit, 
but also in vt, vtan and vpp. The consonantal function of u 
initially has been supplanted entirely by v (43 times) and \> (15 
times) before all vowels. Medially v is found only in ceve; f 
retains its place in medial position (hafa, stefna) and of course in 
such cases as parf. The proportion is 41 occurrences of / to 4 
of \> (ge\>a, twice, graya and grayet). As regards the use of p or/it is 
to be noted that Latin / is practically limited to initial place (24 
times), being found only twice medially and not at all finally. 
AS / on the other hand is always used finally (34 times), nearly 
always medially (53 times), and shares with / about equally the 
initial position. Now how does this practice come about? By 
the practical necessity of using the low/ in abbreviations; such a 
growth for the letter p was of course contingent therefore upon 
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the scope of the use of abbreviating in the particular period or 
in the particular kind of writing. In the fragment under dis- 
cussion fara is abbreviated five times, always with the low j; 
firi, three times, and hefer, five times, otherwise also gra^ner, once, 
and paw, once, — in all fifteen cases therefore. (Note also that 

to 

both occurrences of grafet above are abbreviated gapet). 

In the above examination I have not included AM. 619, qu. 
Norsk Homiliebdk, which is dated about 1200, and the script 
of which is not sw. Norwegian. The writing in this case has so 
many features that are characteristic of Trondhjem and that 
part of the Northwest that came under its influence that it seemed 
doubtful to me as to what extent we may assume that the scribe 
has followed the original in the matter of the u, v, or \>. For 
consonantal u Hand III regularly writes y, (except in cases as 
hu-, gu-, su-, etc.), in which practice he introduces the \> of his 
own script for the u of the original. To what extent \> may actually 
have appeared in his original is quite uncertain. 

Conclusion 

The many conflicting tendencies in the form and the use of the 
letters discussed no doubt have their root in the lack of a tradition 
for some of these letters. In the form of the letters and in the 
manner of writing them the departure from the eastern (i.e. 
Trondhjem) system is very striking; the explanation of this must 
lie mainly in the different origin of the letters that were not a 
part of Latin (i.e. Anglo-Latin) writing in the period of borrowing. 
And there are clearly certain special factors operating in the 
Southwest to give this different form to some of these letters. 
And again the general instability in the forms of y and \> and in 
the scope of v and y would indicate that there were various schools 
of writing and styles of script in the XHth century in the region in 
question. 

The facts that stand out clearly are the wide scope of the u 
and the definite function of / in medial and final position; the w 
is, as in Latin script, both a vowel and a consonant, but/ stands 
for the voiced spirant finally, in intervocalic position and other- 
wise medially as in Anglo-Saxon 36 writing. Another fact that 
comes fairly clearly to view in early sw. Norw. writing is that 
Latin / and Anglo-Saxon p are both used side by side. But in 

M That there was runic tradition here also is perfectly clear. 
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these features we already have a union of two systems. In the 
main it is Latin, but one of the two types of / is Anglo-Saxon, 
and the use of / for v represents likewise an AS influence in part. 
There was therefore borrowed in sw. Norway, as its earliest writ- 
ing, the Latin script which was of course used pure for Latin 
writing, but which for vernacular use employed / for v in the 
way it was employed in AS practice. But while the use of / 
represented no pressing need (one could have written halu [half] 
or haua [hafa]). In another direction there was a real need, 
namely in the writing of the dental spirant. To meet this need 
Norwegian writing in this early period did not. however, resort 
to the Insular. The technique of the sw. Norw. p can leave little 
doubt that it was taken over from the runic alphabet; and it was 
made to do service for both the voiceless and the voiced spirant, 
just as the runic p was so used. This consideration explains the 
absence of 3 in some sw. Norw. documents, and the double func- 
tion of the p, a matter in which it differs, from that of East Norw. 
and from Insular script after about 950. Beyond this there may 
have been no further departures from the Latin writing when, 
e.g., the Norwegian laws were first put to writing. 37 

It is likely that for a time they managed with this script, — 
that inadequate as the Latin vowels were for the needs of 
the Norwegian vowel system, they made it serve as best they 
could. Haegstad holds this opinion, and one cannot deny that 
there seem to be here and there sporadic survivals of this practice. 
Possibly the case in RA 23a 3i of a dotted u may be regarded as 
such a survival; modified by the dot above by which otherwise v 
or p became a y. It must be noted, however, that some of the 
cases in Wadstein's Fomnorska Homiliebokens, Ljudlara, p. 78, to 
which Haegstad refers, are evidently dittographs, as those cited 
in §,12, e) a), and possibly also some in /3 [cp. also some under f)]. 
However other occurrences of u for the y- sound seem 
clear; and all in all the evidence seems rather to be therefore that 
in later times (here as late as 1200) one still made use of this old 
way of writing y in sw. Norway. 

Now the Insular p need not of course, have been in use at 
all at the beginning when the AS use of / was adopted. It was a 

37 See Norges Historie fremstillel for del norske Folk. I, ved Alexander 
Bugge, pp. 378-386. 

38 Fragment of the Gulathing Law. 
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script which employed the Latin f for v in, e.g., intervocalic posi- 
tion just as it is so used, e.g., in the interlinear gloss of the Gospel 
of MacRegol, (ofer, heofon, etc.). When was the AS j first used? 
We have seen above that it differs markedly from that of the east 
Trondhjem. In the southwest the lower bistave, as we saw, 
is consistently a horizontal bar and not infrequently rather promi- 
nent. The upper bistave is a curve ending in a downward bend. 
In both respects, we have before us precisely the 10th and lie. 
Insular p. 

But in sw. Norway the p often, especially in particular MSS., 
takes a form which still more resembles the Latin/, becomes an 
/■-like p which stands low in the line; the upper bistave of it joins 
the top of the main stave, and both bistaves are horizontal. Now 
the fact that the two bars here run parallel might suggest an 
influence from the runic p in sw. Norway; however, the /-like 
shape of it leads one to look elsewhere for the reason. And we 
find it, it seems to me, in the corresponding hybrid / of the ver- 
nacular bookhand of England of about 1100-1125. In the Textus 
Rojfensis,™ dated "before 1125," we have such a mixed/ which 
stands high in the line, while the main stave extends somewhat 
below the line. Elsewhere we find somewhat similar forms stand- 
ing low in the line, however, as the p. The insular has here in 
the main given way to a script, the technique of which is Caro- 
lingian, but some of the letters are those of the Insular, pure as y, 
or mixed as the high p. Herein, it seems to me, is the reason for 
the specific form of the sw. Norw. p. And if this is correct and 
the AS was incorporated into the script about 1100, it is likely 
that such other AS letters as were borrowed also came in at this 
time. Among these is the y. 

There is very little that is consistent and definite about the 
sw. Norw. y; and yet there is one thing that seems to charac- 
terize it throughout, namely that the main stave is the left stroke. 
Now this might suggest an original confusion with AS \>, especially 
in view of the further fact that y is also undotted sometimes. 
However, the latter feature becomes especially noticeable at a 
later time, so that perhaps the reason for the confusion of form 
lies originally in the main elsewhere. 

38 Facsimile GLP. Plate 201. 
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Now if the above suggested date for the adoption of the p 
is correct and we turn to the y of vernacular English script of 
that time we find at once that, while to be sure, it has its bistave 
on the left side, the shanks of the letter are generally a perfect v. 
That the inferior extension is a continuation of the right side is 
generally easily seen; however, the lower part is often a very 
slender stroke, a fact that somewhat accentuates the y-like shape 
of the body of the letter. This might, in the borrowed script, 
have led to conceiving the latter as a v with a lower stroke; and 
it might easily also have led to a method of writing y with the 
lower stroke as a continuation of either shank, or of writing it 
down from the juncture of the two. It might then easily come 
to have a form closely resembling that of V. Now the y must 
also have come into use from this time on, but evidently not to 
the extent that p and y did; not until about 1200 does p seem to 
become more general in its use in sw. Norway. And when it does it 
seems quite commonly to be thought of as differing from the y 
mainly in the absence of the dot. But it is possible that a dotless 
y was in use early. The dotless y might originally have arisen 
from the conception of the y as a modification of the v, and the 
dot as the relatively less important thing. 

Now turning finally to the v. The minuscule v was not a 
regular part of either Latin or AS script in England in the Xlth 
century. It was used as a capital (for V or U) and it was employed 
for the numeral 5, and somewhat in abbreviations. And in these 
ways v was no doubt used in Norwegian writing from the first. 
But v does not seem to have extended its scope beyond this until 
after 1200, as far as we can tell. After that we find it rapidly 
gaining a fixed place, (perhaps the scope of it in, e.g., AM 310, 
qu., would suggest an earlier date than 1200, that it must have come 
somewhat into use already in the Xllth century). The later 
general use of v could have grown up from its use in abbreviations 
without any external new influence,, — the frequent writing of a v 
often undoubtedly led to writing vera, as v led to ver, etc. That v 
usually had the form with both shanks turning to the left, just 
as the v of abbreviations may perhaps be regarded as strongly 
indicating that in the main the general use of v was a native devel- 
opment. But the v of sw. Norw. script would seem to show an 
external connection, namely that of the charter hand. I have 
elsewhere shown that W. Norw. writing of the 12th c. was mainly 
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a somewhat set charter hand. The influence of the charter hand 
shows itself also in the letter v. It often has, e.g., both staves 
converging, as regularly in the charters. Furthermore the v 
comes to replace the u as a consonant (see above), and also 
often as a vowel. This practice is so characteristic of the char- 
ters that I cannot help thinking that the same practice in Norwegian 
writing came in as part of the same current of influence. And 
this influence therefore led in part to the increasing use of the 
letter v. It may be noted here also that it was with the charter 
hand that the w and the long f and the long r came into Norwe- 
gian script. 40 

George T. Flom. 
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40 See Journal of Eng. and Gmc, Phil., XIV, pp. 538-42. 



